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THE CEAYON. 



I began to realize the extent of the disaster. 
My eye could range along the -whole extent 
of the Falls, and at the same time I could 
look into the misty chasm behind the sheet 
and up to where it broke over the ledge 
of rocks in a sharp angle, and away 
where the deep water of the middle chan- 
nel poured over in a long curve, apparently 
slow from the distance, and lost itself, 
before it had fallen half way down, in that 
cloud of water-drops forever mingling, 
rising, and falling like the combined jets of 
all the fountains of the world, and hiding 
forever from mortal eyes the dying throes 
of the river, save when some tremendous 
spasm shoots a jet up high above the rest. 
This convulsive springing of a column of 
water, occasionally, from the mystery below, 
without apparent cause or origin, and 
then sinking back into silence and dark- 
ness again, was imaginative, and fearfully 
sublime. Great God ! What wreck and 
ruin without end! There were blended 
with my pre-conceived ideas of Niagara, 
pious thoughts of the wonderful display 
of Divine power and beneficence which 
it is said to awaken in the mind of 
the spectator; but it impressed me as a 
terrible catastrophe of nature, the more 
impressive because of the contrast which 
it presents to the harmony and order that 
so generally prevails, and all because of the 
accident of the shale underlying the harder 
lime-stone. To my mind, there is more of 
the religious element in a single leaf or the 
smallest insect ; but there is a curiosity 
below the Falls that immeasurably tran- 
scends them, and declares, in a voice less 
loud than Niagara's, but deeper, man's 
claims to immortality. 1 know nothing of 
the relative magnitude of the Suspension 
Bridge as a work of art, but I do know 
that it is impossible for one to cross it 
without a conviction that its architect is 
immortal ; that so much creative power 
has its source too near the Godhead to 
perish, and that He, the grand architect, is 
oyer all forever. "We clambered the hill 
on the Canada side, where we could see 
the surface of the river above the rapids, 
and follow its agitated course after it had 
taken the great plunge. The sun shone 
brightly ; the cloud of spray below was 
white as drifted snow, and the rainbow had 
followed us all day. While I looked upon 
the rapids above, where the waters came 
rollicking along with dance and song, the 
whole scene became to me an allegory. 
So we rush on to our goal, and as suddenly 
disappear in the mystery that envelopes 
our fall, and conceals from all eyes the 
dread connection of this world and the 
next; there is only agony and a flood of 
tears. No eye has ever penetrated that 
spectral cloud to tell us what passes behind 
it, and we look into it with dread and awe ; 
but upon that very veil is painted the rain- 
bow, and to every soul that looks up there 
is a separate bow of promise ; it spans the 
fathomless abyss where all seemed lost, and 
away down that vale of tears it follows us, 
until again we see the gleam of calm 
waters, and they tell us that there is be- 
yond our sight a tranquil world of sun- 
shine, soft airs, and vernal showers — eye 
hath not seen it, but we know it must be 
there. 
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THE 

MASTER-WORKERS IN MOSAIC. 

Translated for The Crayos from the French, of 
Madame Dudevant.) 



TnE same evening, towards midnight, 
Bozza, returning from bis mistress's dwell- 
ing, more sombre and gloomy than ever ; 
oppressed by love, fatigued with work, 
and tired of life, was walking swiftly 
along the solitary shore. A tempestuous 
wind had arisen ; the waves beat against 
the marble walls of the quays, and mys- 
terious voices seemed to murmur curses 
and words of hatred under the black ar- 
cades of the old palaces. 

Suddenly he found himself facing a man 
whose heavy, echoing step had not before 
broke in upon his reverie. By the light 
of a lantern suspended from an anchorage 
pile, Bozza and the other nocturnal pro- 
menader were enabled to recognize each 
other; and, both stopping, each .measured 
the other from head to foot. Bartolomeo, 
fancying the man might have some evil in- 
tention, placed his hand upon his stiletto ; 
but, against his expectation, Vincent Bian- 
chini (for he it was), raised his hand to his 
cap, and accosted him courteously. 

Vincent, like his brother Dominique, was 
a rough companion, and a wicked man. 
He was less brutal in appearance, and, not- 
withstanding his scanty education, capable 
of assuming a tolerably respectable deport- 
ment; exceedingly crafty, and inured to 
lying by his devices in self-defence against 
the ignominious accusations brought 
against him before the Council of Ten ; he 
was certainly the most dangerous of the 
three Bianchini. 

"Messer Bartolomeo," said he, "I am 
but this moment from a place where I 
thought to meet you, and where I am 
very glad that you had not, like myself, the 
curiosity to slip in unobserved." 

"I know not what you mean, Messer 
Vincent," replied Bozza, with a slight bow, 
and attempting to pass him. 

Vincent timed his pace with that of 
Bozza, without appearing to notice the de- 
sire he had to avoid him. 

" You know, doubtless," said he, " that 
the principal members of the new com- 
pany have just assembled for the purpose 
of deliberating upon its by-laws and the 
regulations for admission." 

"That may be," replied Bartolomeo; 
" it is of no consequence to me, Messer 
Bianchini : I am not a man of pleasure." 

" But you are a man of honor ; and for 
this it is I rejoice not to have seen you 
among the auditory gathered at this fine 
deliberation." 

""What do you mean?" cried Bozza, 
stopping. 

"I mean, brave Bartolomeo," resumed 
Vincent, "that if you had been there, 
matters would have taken a different turn, 
and perhaps there would have been some 
slight confusion. It is best, however, that 
everything go on as it is, for an affair so 
trifling does not merit " 

" Go on — speak out, Messer, I beg of 
yon," said Bozza, impatiently ; " has any- 
thing taken place there which, affects my 
honor ?" 

"Eh, eh! not personally, perhaps; but 
it is a general affront, in which you are 



more or less concerned. Now, this is what 
occurred: you are aware that the' new 
company is to be composed, in imitation 
of other merry associations, of members 
chosen; out of various corporations, rivals, 
one with another in wealth and talent: 
thus, in this one, it was agreed to receive 
all those of the glass-ware workers who 
might he rich enough, and sufficiently fond 
of pleasure, to warrant their admission ; 
architects and glaziers, foundrymen and 
workers in mosaic ; in fact, every occupa- 
tion connected with the works in the 
basilica, were to furnish candidates. That 
granted, nothing more was- to be done 
but to register the names of the candi- 
dates ; and, the originators, having at 
their head Messer Valerio Zuccato, your 
master, came together immediately for 
that purpose. But, would you believe 
it that this artist, so notorious for his. 
good temper and popularity, would show 
such haughtiness and disdain for a greater 
part of the admissions proposed? Yes, 
indeed, he took upon himself the air of 
a gentleman and a senator; he declared 
that whoever might not be received as a 
master in any profession whatever, was 
not worthy of pleasure in his company. . A 
good many objections were made'to this; 
and several dared to say that many appren- 
tices were even more economical, and had 
more talent, consequently more money and 
merit, than their masters. This he was not 
willing to listen to, and he expressed him- 
self in language so inflated and sarcastic 
that he affronted every one. At this- mo- 
ment I found myself in: his neighborhood,, 
without his perceiving me, and some one said 
to him, 'If you should carry it through) 
will yon not do prejudice to Bozza, that 
brave companion, who works so ably, who. 
possesses such a good name, and who basso- 
great an atiachment.for you and -your, bro*- 
ther?' ' If my apprentice,' repliedMesser Va» 
lerio, ' is received into this companyy I with- 
draw.' In spite of this,, the opinion of the~ 
majority overruled his, and. the candidates* 
will be admitted, always, provided the 
assembly judges them worthy of soon being, 
raised to a mastership in their respective 
professions." 

Bozza gave no answer to this discourse ; 
but Vincent Bianchini, wha watched him 
closely, saw, by his nervous stepj and a 
convulsive movement of the arm under his 
cloak, that he was excessively agitated "by 
wounded feeling. 

Still, Bartolomeo contained himself be- 
cause he never placed implicit confidence 
in the words of the Bianchini. Vincent, 
seeing that it was essential not to let the 
wound close, added, with, a careless air, 
" It's a pity, after all, that a young man so. 
good-looking and amiable should allow 
himself to be puffed up with vanity I In.- 
terconrse with patricians may have brought 
on this unfortunate temper. It is injurious 
for an artist to see folks, above his .con- 
dition." 

" There is no condition.above that of the 
artist," replied the yonng apprentice, with 
some feeling; " if Valerio esteems anything 
above his art, he is no longer worthy o£ 
the title he bears." 

" That foolish vanity," tranquilly replied 
Bianchini, " is a disease of the family.. 
Sebastian Zuccato treats his children; con- 
temptuously, because he is a painter and 
they are workers in mosaic. Francesco, 
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the oldest son, who is first master in his 
art, slights his brother, because he is only 
second master, and the latter despises his 
apprentice." 

"'Do not say he despises me, Messer," 
said JBozza, with a hollow voice. "He 
dares not ? Do not say that I am a de- 
spised man; forj by the blood. of Christ! I 
will make you know the contrary." 

"If you were scorned by a fool," replied 
Bianchini, with the calm of a hypocrite, 
"that scorn would redound to your glory; 
there are people whose esteem is an in- 
sult." 

"Valerio is not so with me," replied 
Bozza, struggling to contend with the vipers 
that poisoned his heart. 

" I trust not," said Vincent ; " never- 
theless, I cannot conceive what it is he 
may have said of you to the person who 
first mentioned your name; for he whis- 
pered in his ear, and I only could imagine 
the purport of it, by the manner in which 
he struck his cap down over his eyes, and 
turned up the cloak-collar over his ears, to 
mimic and ridicule you. In doing this, he 
contracted his brow, and imitated your 
manner in such a way as to cause the con- 
fidant of these pleasantries to laugh aloud." 

" And who was it that allowed himself 
to laugh in this way ?" cried Bozza, crush- 
ing his cap over his eyes, in spite of him- 
self, clenching his fist, and bringing it to 
his breast; the gesture, which, according 
to Bianchini, Valerio had turned into 
ridicule. 

" Upon my word, I could not tell you," 
answered Vincent; "I could not see his 
face; for, according to custom, Valerio 
had gathered about him a numerous audi- 
tory eager for his sallies. When I suc- 
ceeded in working through the crowd, 
Valerio was engaged with some one else, 
talking of other matters ; but they were 
still laughing in the place he had just 
quitted." 

"Very well, Messer Vincent," replied 
the tormented young man. " I thank you 
for having told me that; perhaps I may 
find an opportunity to be grateful for it." 

Thus speaking, Bozza redoubled his steps, 
and Bianchini followed him with his eyes 
for some time, his black plume fretted by 
the stormy wind. Then he lost sight of 
him; and, congratulating himself for having 
smote through the helmet at the very first 
blow, he remained for a long time motion- 
less upon the frothy shore, absorbed in his 
hateful thoughts and wicked designs. 



The sun had scarcely begun to gild the 
pinnacles of the white domes of Saint 
Mark's, and the gondoliers of the Grand 
canal were yet sleeping upon "its banks, 
around the column of the winged Lion, 
when the basilica was already filled with 
workmen. Being the first on the spot, the 
apprentices arranged the ladders, selected 
the bits of enamel, ground the cement, sing- 
ing, whistling, and laughing loudly all the 
while, notwithstanding the grief and indig- 
nation of the good Father Alberto, who ex- 
erted himself in vain to impress upon these 
young and giddy brains the majesty of the 
sacred locality and the presence of the 
Lord. 

If the exhortations of the priestly worker 
in mosaic produced but little effect.under 



the grand cupola, where the school of the 
Zuccati were engaged, he could at least 
satisfy his zeal and quiet his conscience by 
long and severe reprimands. Never, there, 
was he interrupted by coarse jests or insult- 
ing laughter, for if the pupils possessed the 
gaysty, ardor, and vivacity of their master, 
Valerio, they also shared his mildness, 
goodness, and reverent regard for age and 
virtue. But matters were entirely differ- 
ent in the chapel of St. Isidore, where the 
Bianchini family, surrounded by fierce and 
undisciplined apprentices, were only able 
to maintain order by resorting to deafen- 
ing roars and threats of violence. When 
an obscene song happened to reach the 
ear of Alberto, he could only cross him- 
self, and permit his grief to escape in 
stifled exclamations or by the profoundest 
sighs. But when, above all the obscenities 
and brutal invectives constantly bandied 
about among them, the terrible voice of 
Dominique the Red chanced to thunder 
out, reverberating among the sonorous 
arches of the basilica, the poor priest 
was compelled to close his ear with one 
hand, and support himself by the other, 
holding fast to the rounds of the ladder 
upon which he stood. 

That day the masters in mosaic arrived 
early, and betook themselves to work al- 
most as' soon as their apprentices. Saint 
Mark's day was drawing near ; upon that 
day was to take place the solemn conse- 
cration of the basilica, entirely restored 
and decorated with new pictures, by the 
greatest masters of the time. After ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years of faithful appli- 
cation, they were at length to be publicly 
judged without regard, it was said, to the 
protection of some, nor the enmity of 
others. It was to be an important day for 
every one. employed upon them; from the 
first among the illustrious painters down 
to the veriest dauber, from the architect 
with his graud conceptions to the patient 
laborer who hewed the stone and pre- 
pared the mortar. Emulation, jealousy, 
the joyous expectation, or the sinister 
doubt — every good or bad passion con- 
nected with art and artist, that a thirst 
for fame and a grasping cupidity inspires 
man with — was in ceaseless activity under 
those domes, echoing with a thousand 
sounds. Here an insult, there a joyous 
song, further on a joke ; above, the ham- 
mer ; below, the ring of the trowel ; some- 
times the dull and oft-repeated sound of 
the buffer upon the. mosaic, and again the 
clear and crystalline clinking of the glass, 
flowing from baskets upon the pavement, 
like little streams of emeralds and rubies ; 
then the detestable grinding of the scratcher 
upon the cornice : and, finally, the sharp 
and tearing sound of the saw in the mar- 
ble, without mentioning the nasal intona- 
tions of the masses that were constantly 
said, in spite of the uproar in the chapels, 
of the monotonous ticking of the clock, of 
the heavy vibrations of the bells, and the 
cries of a thousand domestic animals, imi- 
tated with such rare perfection by the 
younger apprentices, so as to force Father 
Alberto, always deceived by the trick, to 
turn his head suddenly, thus abstracting his 
mind from his work, which he never re- 
sumed withotfb making a sign of the cross, 
in expiation of what he was pleased to call 
his levity of spirit. 

If the pupils of Znccato .were milder and 



more innocent in their frolics than those of 
the Bianchini, they were none the less 
noisy. Francesco rarely commanded si- 
lence. Absorbed in his work, the patient 
and melancholy artist was completely deaf 
to the fracas of his stormy studio ; and pro- 
vided the work went on properly, he offer- 
ed no obstacle to the gayety, which pleased 
Valerio, and stimulated his ardor. Valerio 
was truly the idol of his apprentices. If he 
spurred them on unremittingly, and often 
gave vent to irritation against them in 
facetious criticisms, at heart he loved them 
as his children, and enlivened their labor by 
his unwearying mirthfulness. Day after 
day he had a new comic story W relate to 
them, and day after day he would sing a 
new song more charming than the last one. 
If he observed anybody committing a fault, 
and denying it through amour-propre, or 
persisting in it through ignorance, he 
amused the whole school at his expense, 
and satirised his face with his brush. But, 
if a good pupil was sincerely affected by, or 
secretly blushed at an involuntary error, he 
went to him, took his tools, and in a few 
moments repaired the error, encouraging 
him with kind words,, or maintaining si- 
lence, in order not to draw upon the mor- 
tified apprentice the attention of his com- 
rades. Thus it may be truly said, that 
if Francesco Zuccato was loved and respect- 
ed, Valerio was worshipped in his school, 
and that any of his apprentices would have 
cast themselves from the top of the great 
cupola down upon the pavement of the 
great square of St. Mark, to give him 
pleasure. 

Bartolomeo Bozza,' always cold and si- 
lent, was the only one among them who 
did not share this devotion and enthusiasm. 
Francesco valued highly his work, always 
solid and regular, and appreciated the cor- 
rectness of his deportment. His melancholy 
seemed to him a cause for sympathy, ana 
it pleased him to say that in that youthful 
gravity and mysteriousness lay concealed 
the future greatness of the artist. As to 
Valerio, although he found little that was 
grateful to him in his intercourse with 
Bartolomeo, yet his natural instincts were 
too generous not to grant to him every 
quality that he himself possessed.! 

On that day, Bozza, usually at work be- 
fore any of the apprentices, arrived more 
than an hour after the sun had risen. He 
was paler and more depressed than ever, 
more reserved and morbid than he had 
ever appeared before; he had not had a mo- 
ment of repose. All night he had wander- 
ed, like a spectre, in the' dark and tortuous' : 
streets, with hair hanging straight upon his 
hollow cheeks, and his beard shaggy and 
disordered ; his black plume had been 
broken by the wind. He took up his 
apron and tools in silence, and went to his 
post by the side of Valerio, who was en- 
gaged upon his festoon in the arch. 

Francesco remarked particularly the 
tardy arrival of his apprentice, but Bozza 
was always so punctual, the master did not 
care to make any observation upon this de- 
linquency, the first that had occurred dur- 
ing the three years of his apprenticeship. 

Valerio, always frank, and now moved 
by an earnest solicitude, felt no hesitation 
in questioning him. 

" What's the matter with you, com.- 
rade ?" said he to him, regarding him from 
head to foot with astonishment ; "thou 
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bast the appearance of a man that had 
slept in his grave last night. Let me 
touch thy hand, to know positively that 
thou art not thy ghost." 

Bozza pretended not to hear, and yielded 
no return to the friendly hand extended 
him. 

"Thou has been playing, Bartolomeo? 
thou hast lost thy money ? Is it that 
which grieves thee ? Come, now ! is it 
play which thou tak'st so much to heart ? 
Money ! money I you must not think of 
that ; thou know'st that my purse belongs 
to thee!" 

Bozza did not reply. 

" Ah ! perhaps it is not that ? Thy mis- 
tress has deceived thee, or thou lovest her 
no longer, which is still worse. Come, 
now, make a beautiful madonna to resem- 
ble her, whose sweet eyes shall remain for- 
ever fixed on thine ! — Hast thou, by chance, 
an enemy? Dost thou wish to have me 
act as second, and bear a challenge for 
tbee ?— Tell me !" 

" A great many questions, Messer Vale- 
rio," replied Bozza, in a low, but with a 
bitter tone of voice. " Is it come to this, 
that, for one hour's tardiness, your com- 
rades are forced to undergo cross-examina- 
tion, and to give an account of their con- 
duct?" 

"Oh! oh !" cried Valerio, with astonish- 
ment; " thou art surely in an ill-humor, my 
poor friend. It is to be hoped that before 
long, when the feeling has passed over, thou- 
wilt be more indulgent to my meaning." 

He resumed his work immediately, and 
began to whistle. Bozza commenced his 
with a degree of slowness and an affecta- 
tion of carelessness and indifference, which, 
although Valerio noticed it, he would not 
let him have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he perceived. At the end of a cou- 
ple of hours, Bozza, seeing that he could 
not succeed in irritating Valerio, changed 
his plan, and betook himself all at once 
to working rapidly, without bestowing 
proper attention to the materials he em- 
ployed, mingling colors in the strangest 
and most discordant manner. 

Valerio bestowed a side glance upon 
him, and examined him quietly for several 
moments. He was surprised at his obsti- 
nacy — but, as it was the first time such 
a circumstance had occurred, he resisted 
the irritable feeling rising in his breast, de- 
termining to do the work of his apprentice 
over again ; saying to himself, " After all, 
'tis but one day lost for both of us." 

But, notwithstanding this generous reso- 
lution, and in spite of the efforts the kind 
Valerio made to avoid seeing the execrable 
work which Bozza turned off so bitterly, 
the simple noise of his dry, jerking buffer 
had something in it so febrile and irritating, 
that the young master felt it was time to 
withdraw, if he did not wish to yield to 
the provocation of his apprentice. Valerio 
felt his conscience at ease. . The condition 
of Bozza seemed to him unhealthy ; excit- 
ing in him more of compassion than of an- 
ger. Brave as a lion, but, like him, patient 
and generous, he left his scaffold, put on 
his black-silk doublet, and went to breathe 
the air a moment in the court of the basili- 
ca, next to the ducal palaee, one of the 
most beautiful specimens of architecture in 
the world. 

After a few turns under the galleries, he 
thought himself snfiiciently calm to return, 



and, as he re-descended the Giant's stair- 
case, he found himself suddenly confronted 
with Bozza. The same internal conflict 
going on in the breast of Valerio, whilst 
controlling his anger, had raged in the 
bosom of Bartolomeo, as he sought in vain 
to kindle that of his rival. "When Valerio 
withdrew in order to escape this mute tor- 
ture, his own became too potent to be 
resisted. Minutes seemed to him centu- 
ries, and, all at once, borne away by an im- 
pulse of irresistible hatred, he followed ra- 
pidly upon the steps of his rival, and en- 
countered him where, two hundred years 
before, the head of Marino Falerio had 
rolled down from the bloody axe. The 
anger of Valerio re-kindled ; and the two 
young artists standing there motionless, 
with glowing eyes, remained several in- 
stants undecided, each impatiently expect- 
ing thie provocation of his adversary, like 
two furious dogs who growl deep and 
heavily, with fiery eyes aud bristled hair, 
before commencing an attack. 

vn. 

However gross the artifices of Vincent 
Bianchini were, a keen perception which 
Nature had endowed him with, and the 
perfect knowledge which he possessed of 
common imperfections and weaknesses, 
often served him more ably than did the 
superiority of others. He had a profound, 
unmitigated contempt for human nature. 
Ignoring conscience, he detested mankind ; 
he shrunk from no means of corruption, 
and never so much as considered the possi- 
bility of a good intention. His evil views 
were almost always realized ; but it is only 
just to say, that .as the whirlwind acts only 
upon those trees in which the sap has' 
begun to dry up, and on the branch that 
has lost its elastic vigor, so the wicked ma- 
chinations of Bianchini triumphed only 
in those hearts where -the sentiment of 
love, the sap of life, flowed feebly, and the 
current of which, at every pulsation, was 
impeded by contending passions. The 
instinct of a cowardly nature hindered him 
from directly attacking strong and generous 
souls. He was only acquainted with the 
bad side of life, and this deplorable know- 
ledge rendered him' rash in the exercise of 
duplicity. 

If he had risked the fabrication of so 
gross a lie to Bozza, it was because he 
foresaw that he, being of a distrustful and 
intensely selfish nature, would never seek 
to confirm its verification. Bozza, without 
precisely liking imposture, hated frankness. 
His great sore was a stupendous self-love, 
everlastingly sensitive and forever wound- 
ed. Bianchini knew, also, that every effort 
of his will was directed to covering up this 
sensitive spot, and that the fear of betraying 
it by speech rendered him taciturn and in- 
capable of any expansiveness, a feeling ini- 
mical to every explanation that would have 
compelled him to reveal the depths of his na- 
ture. If, sometimes, Bartolomeo half con- 
fessed himself to Francesco, it was, that, 
noticing the melancholy of the latter, and 
believing him to be affected with the same 
evil, he feared him less than other people. 
But he was mistaken : the malady of Fran- 
cesco, with the same symptoms, possessed 
a quite different character from his own. 
As for Valerio, Bozza, not comprehending 
him at all, he was ignored by him entirely. 



He was persuaded that all his simplicity 
and frankness was but an untiring affec- 
tation in order to secure friends and parti- 
sans, and pave his way to favor with the 
great. It was owing to this erroneous view, 
that the trap of Bianchini had proved sue* 
cessful. 

When Bozza found himself in the pre-:; 
sence of Valerio, although he was not the 
least in the world cowardly, his courage 
died out. The desire he felt to taunt him 
for his pretentious conduct of the evening 
before, gave way to the fear of showing 
how much his pride had suffered by so 
trifling a circumstance. He well knew, 
that true dignity demanded of him to 
despise it, or that he should, at least, ap- 
pear to treat it with contempt ; and, sud- 
denly repressing his anger in the inmost re-; 
cesses of his heart, he assumed 4>is usual 
cold and disdainful air. 

Valerio, surprised at the sudden change 
in his deportment and expression, broke si- 
lence first, by demanding of him what he ?. 
bad to say. 

" I have to inform you, Messer," replied" 
Bozza, that you must look out for anotner 
apprentice: I quit your school." 

"Because?" exclaimed Valerio, with the " 
impatience of a frank nature. 

" Because I feel a necessity for quitting 
it," replied Bozza. "Do not ask me' for. 
another reason." 

"And, in thus imparting it to me so 
bluntly," resumed Valerio, " do you desire 
to offend me?" 

" Not at all, Messer," replied Bozza, in an 
icy tone. '"/'"; 

" That being so," said Valerio, malting"*'- 
great effort to overcome his anger, "voir 
owe it to the friendship I have always ma-' " 
nifested towards yon, to impart to me tiKJ ; 
reasons for your decision." 

".This is not a matter of friendship,' 
Messer," returned Bozza, with a bitter 
smile; "that is a word it is not necessary : 
to be prodigal of, and a sentiment which, 
can but very slightly exist between you.: 
and myself." ' ' r _' 

" It may be that you have never experi- 
enced it for any one," said Valerio, offend- 
ed; "with me, however, that sentiment 
was sincere, and I have given you. t»d 
frequent proofs of it for you to deny it with 
a good grace." . "' 

" You have given me, surely enough,'? 
said Bozza, ironically, " proofs, it would 
be difficult for me to forget." 

Valerio, astonished, regarded him intent- 
ly. He could not believe in so much bitter- 
ness; he was not willing to decide posi- 
tively that he comprehended the language 
of hate. ■ " ";'; _ 

"Bartolomeo," said he, taking him by 
the arm and leading him under the gal- 
leries, " thou hast something upon thy 
heart. It must be that I have injured thee, 
inadvertently. "Whatever it may be, T 
swear to thee, upon my honor, that I have 
harbored no such intention. In order that 
I may prove it to thee, tell me what 
it is." 

There was so much frankness in the tone 
and voice of the young master, that the 
apprentice thought Bianchini might have 
been playing upon his credulity ; but, at the 
same time, he felt more than ever the 
necessity of concealing his excessive susa 
ceptibility; and the consciousness of this 
weakness, in contrast with the noble sin- 
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cerity of Valerio, rendered it the more 
"humiliating to' himself. His heart, closed 
to sentiments of affection, did not feel the 
need of responding to these advances. " If 
Bianchini has lied," he said to himself, " if 
Valerio has not treated me ill this time, he 
has done so every day of his life, and he 
despises me now, at this moment, in ten- 
dering thus a protecting friendship, and the 
forgiveness of a fault. Since I have gone 
so far as to express myself, I must persist 
in it." For a long time already, Bozza had 
■writhed under his connection with the 
Zuccati, and he longed for an opportunity 
to break it. 

"You have never offended me, Messer," 
replied he, coldly. " If you had done so, I 
should not confine myself to quitting you. 
I would demand satisfaction for it." 

" Andtf — pardieu ! am ready to give it 
you, if you persist in thinking so," added 
Yalerio, who was well aware of his appren- 
tice's dissimulation. 

" There is no need of that, Messer, and 
to prove to you that if I do not seek a quar- 
rel, it is not from timidity I avoid it, I will 
give you a reason/or my leaving you, which 
may not unlikely displease you a little." 
• " Speak on," said Valerio, " tell the truth 
always." 

" J have to inform you, master," resumed 
Bozza, in the most pedantic and cutting 
tone he could assume, "that this affair is a 
question of Art, aud nothing more. Per- 
haps it will cause you to smile — yon, who 
despise Art — but for myself,' prizing no- 
thing above it iu the world, I am compelled 
to advise you that I am one ready to sacri- 
fice the most agreeable of all relations to a 
desire to make progress in it, and soon be- 
come a master." 

' " I do not blame you for that," said Vale- 
rio ; " but, in what respect is thy progress 
hampered by me? Have I neglected to in- 
struct thee? And, instead of employiog 
thee, as masters are wont to do, upon the 
subordinate work of the school, have I not 
treated thee like an artist? Have I not 
placed before thee every possible opportu- 
nity to improve thyself, and confided to 
thee interesting and difficult portions of the 
work, suggesting to thee the best manner 
of proceeding, as zealously a3 if thou hadst 
been my own brother ?" 
r , "I do not deny your complaisance," re- 
plied Bozza, "but, at the risk of appearing 
somewhat vain to you, I am. forced to 
avow, master, that the manner which 
seems to you best, does not satisfy me. I 
not only aspire to be the first in my Art, 
but beyond that, to develop the Art, as 
yet so imperfect in our hands, to a degree 
of. excellence, the realization of which I feel 
within myself the means of accomplishing. 
Permit me, then, to discontinue your sys- 
tem, and follow my own. A voice from 
"within commands me to do so. It seems 
to me that I am destined for something 
better than to follow in the footsteps of 
another. If I fail, do not pity me ; if I 
succeed, I will, in my turn, refuse thee nei- 
ther my aid nor my counsels." 

Yalerio, so free from vanity, not divin- 
ing that this discourse was conceived with 
the special purpose of wounding his feel- 
ings, repressed a strong inclination to 
laugh. He had often noticed the excessive 
amour propre of Bozza, and now he 
thought he must be laboring under some 
delirious phantasy.' Thus did' he account 



for the agitation of the morning ; and, on 
reflecting upon the baleful character of this 
passion, and how prolific it was in suffer- 
ing, he had the generosity not to rally hira 
upon it too openly. 

"If that is the case, my dear Barto- 
lomeo," said he, smiling, "it appears to me 
that, by remaining, thou wouldst be in 
a better situation to counsel and aid us, and 
we to profit by thy counsels. As thou art 
never opposed in thy labors, there is nothing 
to prevent thy perfecting and improving 
thyself at will. If thou makest any im- 
provement in our Art, I can promise thee, 
that, far from ignoring it, I shall be delight- 
ed to profit by it on my own account." 

Bozza felt that, notwithstanding his com- 
plaisance, Yalerio was slightly making fun 
of him. Yexed at having attempted to be 
provoking, and its resulting only in ridi- 
cule, he could contain himself no longer, 
and answered in snch a bitter tone so 
frequently, that Valerio lost all patience, 
and ended by saying: 

" In sober truth, my dear friend, if that 
was a manifestation of thy genius — that 
extraordinary and lamentable performance 
of thine this morning, when I left the 
basilica, I trust sincerely that Art may con- 
tinue to retrograde in our hands, rather 
than to make such progress in thine." 

."I see well, Messer," replied Bozza, 
irritated at all his petty schemes having 
recoiled upon himself; " that you are not 
a dupe to the pretexts I invented this 
morning to cause our separation. I hoped 
to displease you, in order that you might 
discharge me, as well as to enable you 
to avoid the mortification of being quit- 
ted. I regret that you did hot compre- 
hend the generosity of this proceeding, 
and that you force me to tell yon openly I 
cannot remain an hour longer in your 
school." 

" And the reason of your departure then 
remains impenetrable ?" said Valerio. 

" Nobody has the right to demand it of 
me," said Bozza. 

" I might compel yon to fulfill your en- 
gagement," replied. Valerio ; " for you have 
contracted to work under my direction 
until St. Mark's day," now drawing near; 
but it does not please me to have anybody 
work under constraint. You are free!" 

" I am ready, Messer," answered Bozza, 
" to offer you any indemnification you may 
exact, tor I fear nothing so- much as the 
existence of any obligation." 

"You will have to resign yourself to it, 
however," said Valerio, returning his 
salutation, " for I am resolved to accept 
nothing whatever from you." 

Thus master and apprentice separated. 
Valerio watched him depart as he paced to 
and fro, much agitated, under the arcades ; 
then, suddenly seized with grief at the 
sight of so much coldness and ingratitude, 
he returned to his labors, his face bathed 
in tears. 

Bozza, on the contrary, went to visit 
his mistress, treating her that day with 
more than ordinary kindness. He felt 
light-hearted — 'almost gay : his breast seem- 
ed freed of an enormous load ; it was the 
load of gratitude so insupportable to the 
proud of hearLl He fancied he had triumph- 
ed over the past, and was about to enter, 
with sails spread before the wind, upon the 
glorious independence of a brilliant future. 



BOUQUETS. 

In few matters of ornamental life do 
we see such glowing violations of taste, 
as in the arrangement of flowers. In 
other times, when bouquets were used in 
a well-understood language, to express the 
tender sentiments, a rude bundle of flowers 
might be excused. But, in these unroman- 
tic days, when proffers of love are no 
longer told in the floral tongue, such disor- 
derly jumbles are no longer tolerable. 
Those bell-shaped nosegays, where a large 
variety of beautiful flowers are squeezed 
together, crushing their delicate forms, and 
mixing their colors as we stir in the ingre- 
dients of a pudding, are indications of ex- 
ceeding vulgarity. One of these maltreat- 
ed bunches of flowers, arranged without a 
single sentiment of beauty, or a perception 
of an artistic truth, is not an unapt type of 
that fashionable grade of society who idly 
trust to others what it should be their 
pride, as it would be for their welfare, to do 
themselves. To us, whether dangling in 
golden holders under the nose of a fashion- 
able belle, or pelting a prima donna, they 
are objects of grief and derision. We 
would as soon have another tell our love as 
arrange our flowers. 

In the sweet liberty of the country, where 
the modest beauty of Nature instructs the 
taste, flowers are strewn about in graceful 
freedom. Alio wed to hang pendant from the 
vase, theycurvein easy lines, alwaysin faith- 
ful companionship with the grass and leaves 
of their native resorts — often the tender 
mementos of some sentimental experience 
of the pleasant places where they grew. 

There are some general principles con- 
nected with the arrangement of flowers, 
which, if not instinctively felt by every 
one, should at least be understood. Those 
who press flowers into missiles wherewith 
to pelt prima donnas, we presume are 
beyond the reach of our strictures; but to 
those ladies who deligtft in their beauties 
and would arrange them with taste aud 
elegance, we desire to suggest a few points.- 
Leaving other considerations to the dic- 
tates of their common sense, we shall speak 
only of the laws of color. 

The Art of the landscape-painter and the 
florist, as far as colors are concerned, con- 
sists iu the employment of unions and con- 
trasts, so as to produce harmony, and in a 
particular exaggeration of the one or the 
other, so as to add to harmony, expression 
or character. 

Considered philosophically, there are 
three primitive or simple colors, red, blue, 
and yellow — and three compound colors, 
green, purple, and orange ; the three first 
being so called because by a union of any 
two or three simple colors, compound co- 
lors are produced, as green by mixing blue 
and yellow, purple, by red and blue, &c. 
Black, for practical purposes, is the absence 
of all color, and white, the negative combi- 
nation of them all. Violet is sometimes 
considered as a color ; but this seems unne- 
cessary, as by means of reds and blues, 
mixed together, are produced all possible 
shades of purple; as, also, by means of blue 
and yellow, all shades of green. Black is 
produced by the absorption of all the rays, 
and white by the reflection of them all. 

Now, the grand principle in the use 
of colors in quantity, or in equal quantities, 
is never to employ a compound color be- 



